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very close to Padmanabham; and on the eve of the
battle he sent instructions to his son to surren-
der in the event of his own death to the Chief and
Council. It had become necessary for him to yield
up his life to save his honour but the "Company
were very just people" and would not visit their
quarrel with the father on his own son. He at the
same time induced his wife and mother to swear to
him that they would not kill themselves on receiving
the news of his death.

As soon as the fate of Viziarama Razu and his
army was known, the guardians of the women and
the child fled to Kasipuram at the foot of the hills.
Mukki Rajabhupala Razu, who was in charge of the
place received the fugitives with every attention,
and shortly afterwards escorted them to Makkuva,
a place further north. Negotiations were opened
with sevaral Zamindars. The young Raja was soon
surrounded with several thousand armed peons; the
leaders collected the kists from the ryots and
seemed resolved to set the Company's Government
at defiance.

The Chief and Council despatched letters to the
chief surviving members of the late Raja's family
inviting them to come, as the Company's Govern-
ment did not intend to take any further notice of the
past proceedings. This invitation was not accepted
by the Raja and his supporters. Thereupon the
Governor sent a letter under his own hand dated
20th August, 1794 promising that Narayana Razu
and all the late Raja's family etc., would be taken
under the Company's protection provided they
return within 30 days. To this the boy's friends
replied that they would return at an early date.
Subsequently Narayana Razu was given a cowle for
three years tor the estate on a peshkash of rupees
six lakhs, but the property was curtailed not only
by the severance from it of the zamindaris which
had been restored to the original proprietors, but
by the absorption into the haveli lands of
Anakapalle taluk and some adjacent areas.

By the permanent settlement of 1802 all the
ancient zamindaris were handed over to their
owners in perpetuity on a fixed peshkash and a
number of other proprietary estates were also called
into being by parcelling out the haveli land into a
series of properties and selling these by auction
subject to the payment of a permanent peshkash.

Politically, this settlement was a failure. It took
no account of the personal equation among the
zamindars. These men had for years * been treated
as feudatories rather than as mere farmers of the
revenue, 'rather as captains of the borders, lords of
the marches, chiefs of the hilts, than as private land
holders'; and the Government had been in part
conducted through them, some of them having been
entrusted with the responsibility of keeping the hill
tribes in order. But under the new arrangement
they were unceremoniously set aside; authority over
the hill men was taken from them; their estates were
declared liable to immediate attachment and sale
for default in paying a single instalment of the
peshkash; they were irritated by the working of the
new revenue and judicial regulations; and the new
police force, no longer under their control, took
.every opportunity, under cover of a pretence of
enforcing law and order, of harassing and annoying
them. Mr. Thackeray, the well known Members of
the Board of Revenue, wrote in 1819 as follows;

"The (police) darogahs were generally low men,
such as kotwals, turned-off writers dubashes and
butlers, the dregs of the courts and cutcherry: their
peons good for nothing, batta peons, such as hang
about every cutcherry and follow every dubash.
Sending such men into the zamindarts was as if the
Government, an hundred years ago, had sent a
dozen London attorney's clerks, with some Bow
Street runners, to the highlands of Scotland, to
control those proud chiefs, and establish a good
police in that country."

Owing to all these causes, the zamindars, for
many years after the introduction of the permanent
settlement, were in a chronic state of discontent
and disaffection. Too often internal and domestic
troubles acentuated their restlessness. Those of
them who had been restored to their ancient patri-
monies on the death of the Raja of Vizianagaram in
1794 returned to them, of course, without capital
or credit; and in several instances an illegitimate
brother or a cousin disputed their title, got together
a band of paiks, and seizing upon a portion of the
estate contrived to hold it by force.

At first, troops were called out and an attempt was
made to chastise these disturbers of the public peace
and drive them from their fastnesses. But these
expeditions were by no means uniformly successful